EXTREMES MEET

the skeletons of new streets were traceable.   This quarter
resembled a dusty wasteground in which the marble-
fronted houses rising pretentiously among the mounds of
rubbish had the unreality of pavilions in a dismantled
exhibition.    Pavements ended abruptly in a desert of
yellowish dust in which scrawny hens were scavenging;
here and there surviving from what until recently had
been a rural district were small cafes, pleasant tumble-
down little one-storied buildings with fig-trees and arbours
wreathed with vines under which idlers sat for hours over
a minute cup of coffee and a small cube of Turkish delight.
It was by one of these cafes that the vehicle pulled up,
and the driver turned round to ask the exact direction of
his fare's house.    Waterlow did not repeat the address,
but got out of the vehicle and having paid off the driver
took a seat outside the cafe.   While he sipped slowly from
a cup of sweet thick coffee he eyed steadily the four other
occupants of the arbour, each of whom clicked away at
his string of fat beads with a too carefully marked in-
dependence of his neighbour, a too elaborate nonchalance*
In five minutes Waterlow left the cafe and padded over
a series of dusty undulations to an almost similar place
about three hundred yards away.    Here there were five
more idlers whose attitude when he surveyed them over
a second cup of coffee had the same strained indifference
as the others.   After embarrassing them for five minutes
he walked quickly up a skeleton street between the two
cafes and entered a house standing by itself in a little
garden full of round white stones in patterns and small
glossy palms.   He went upstairs to the flat on the second
floor and entered a large room with a big square table in
the middle, a couple of safes, and a few chairs of the
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